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DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER ON MORALITY AND RELIGION. 

The article by Professor Pfleiderer in the September number of the 
Review, raises once more the always interesting question of the rela- 
tion that subsists between ethical theory and religious belief. The 
position is taken by the author that morality depends for a rational 
basis upon the acceptance of a distinctly religious view of the nature 
of the universe ; and that the churches, as the recognized channels 
of religious inspiration and instruction, constitute the only proper 
medium for ethical teaching, while the so-called Societies for Ethical 
Culture, which claim to work independently of all theological creed, 
are founded on a mistaken theory of the moral life, and hence must 
prove inefficient, and may perhaps be positively injurious to the inter- 
ests of morality. In regard to this doctrine of the dependence of 
ethics upon religious dogma, I venture to suggest that, before we give 
our adhesion to it, there are certain considerations that we cannot 
afford to overlook. 

According to Professor Pfleiderer, there is and can be no solid 
ground for moral distinctions, and no effective motive to moral action, 
unless one particular theory is held as to what is the ultimate nature 
of reality. " The moral sanction," he affirms, " must have a tran- 
scendental ground ; it must have as its basis some absolute or super- 
subjective rational will, i.e., God." " The divine consciousness must 
be postulated as the necessary condition of the existence of the moral 
law, and of the possibility of its realization." Two statements are 
here made: first, that no moral sanction is possible unless there exists 
an absolute will, that is, a "will " over and above the various "wills" 
of human beings ; secondly, that no ethical end is susceptible of reali- 
zation unless a divine consciousness governs and directs the world. 
Now in considering this subject we are not concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the belief in the existence of such a superhuman con- 
sciousness and will is not well founded, we are not discussing the 
proofs for the existence and personality of God ; but we are simply 
endeavoring to see whether the absence of this belief, or the denial 
of the conclusiveness of these proofs, must cut away the ground from 
all morality, and whether the non-believer in the philosophical doc- 
trine of the Absolute must, if logically consistent, be reduced to a 
state of moral apathy and nihilistic pessimism. 
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As a matter of fact, we do not find that a rejection of the particular 
form of spiritualistic Idealism which recognizes an " overruling 
Providence," has generally led to a condition of moral inertia or 
indifference. No doubt it is true, that when from any cause there is 
in the individual a violent and sudden mental revolution in regard to 
religious beliefs, there is also not infrequently a loosening of moral 
rules, and a deadening for a time of the sense of moral obligation. 
But the reason for this is not far to seek. The churches have 
taught us, and we have taught our children, that morality depends 
upon certain religious feelings and beliefs. When these beliefs are 
shattered, and the emotions corresponding to them fade away, — 
which not infrequently happens just when the lower passions are 
strongest and while the moral training of the man is still imperfect, — 
it is not strange that the mind should reject those rules of conduct 
which have been supposed to rest on an authority which is now no 
longer regarded as worthy of credence or respect. It is because we 
go on reiterating that without religion a man cannot be truly moral, 
that we make it hard for those who conscientiously reject supernatu- 
ralism to retain their faith in the sanctity and absoluteness of the 
moral law. Yet there have been too many examples of noble, 
earnest, and disinterested lives among those called sceptics, to allow 
us to grant that the rejection of any theological or metaphysical 
dogmas renders men in any way incapable of the highest and purest 
virtue. To say, with the author of the article under discussion, that 
such persons are " not far from the kingdom of God " is to cover an 
evasion of the point at issue under the cloak of an amiable common- 
place. They are far from the kingdom, if from it are excluded all 
those who, after an honest and careful examination of facts, reject the 
belief in an "overruling Providence," or a "super-subjective rational 
will," — they are wholly within the kingdom of God, if this be taken as a 
figurative expression for the blessed company of all who, whatever their 
faith or unfaith, have striven earnestly to enlighten, to purify, and to 
bless their fellow-men. The honored name of John Stuart Mill, which 
occurs in Professor Pfleiderer's article, might alone be sufficient to 
remind us how a soul, developed under conditions absolutely inimical 
to the influence of the Christian religion, could yet show a lofty dis- 
interestedness and a steadfast devotion to the good of humanity 
seldom surpassed by those whom the church has included in her 
calendar of saints. 

But is the virtue of the man who rejects theism logically justifi- 
able, or is it only a sort of amiable weakness on the part of the 
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sceptic which prevents his becoming selfish, licentious, and brutal? 
Let us look for a moment at this question. It is, we may safely say, 
impossible to disprove the existence of an overruling Providence, but 
let us suppose that this could be done, and that it could be actually 
demonstrated with mathematical certainty that the world as a totality 
is insensate, and therefore, unconscious of and indifferent to human 
welfare or woe, and that there is no superior will external to our own 
wills, but that man himself stands as the highest form of reason and 
volition in the universe, — a form that has been developed by natu- 
ral processes through long ages from lower forms. Were such a 
belief inevitable, — were its truth so patent as to be, as it were, 
forced upon the minds of all rational men, how should we regard in 
its light the old familiar facts of the moral life? Surely, however 
great to many would be the sense of loss, however painful the jar as 
the old, happy confidence in a divine, omnipotent Father, whose wis- 
dom orders all things in heaven and on the earth, gave place to a 
conviction that man must look on himself alone as the lord of nature, 
and must trust to whatever little of knowledge and love and strength 
he himself may possess for the alleviating of human suffering and 
the promotion of human good, — yet no thoughtful man could then 
claim that he was released from the bond of duty, or that he could now 
approve of selfishness and fraud, of violence and cowardice. These 
things would remain as before, qualities inimical to the general wel- 
fare, and the characteristics of persons who are reprehensible and 
despicable ; while justice and generosity, unselfishness and purity, 
would be as much admired and as highly approved in a society from 
which the belief in the supernatural was banished as they are at 
present. For while many of the doctrines of religion, and especially 
of the Christian religion, have added strength and vividness to the 
feelings that lead to right action, yet unselfish affections and social 
impulses have originated independently of, and in many cases long 
anterior to, the recognition of such doctrines. Love antedates 
religion both in the history of the individual and in the history of 
the race. Professor Pfleiderer expresses a doubt whether it is possi- 
ble to believe in a divine in man without believing in a Divinity 
above and prior to man ; but surely a truer insight into mental proc- 
esses is shown by the apostle who asks : " If a man love not his 
brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?" It is the love of the human for the human, which has led to 
that intense and lofty idealization of love which makes us recognize 
in it the omnipotent and the divine. And love, beginning in the 
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mere altruistic instincts which man has inherited from brute-like 
ancestors, and which he shares with his brute neighbors, has its roots 
deep down in the hidden depths of our nature, and depends for its 
support on no theological or philosophical theory of the universe. 
In simple, half-conscious form, that altruistic instinct, without which 
the race could not have been preserved, must have existed since man 
came to be man ; it has grown with the growth of civilization, and 
strengthened with the increasing strength of the social organism ; and 
it will surely remain after each of our systems of thought shall have 
had its day and ceased to be. And so long as altruism exists, so 
long must man find his satisfaction, not in seeking his own things 
alone, but the things of others also. And herein we find the perma- 
nent basis for the moral sanction. Against the cruder statements of 
hedonistic theory, much that Professor Pfleiderer urges may have 
weight, but his criticism does not touch the sounder form of Eudae- 
monisn which takes for the ethical end the greatest good of humanity. 
Moreover, it may fairly be questioned whether the assertion that 
despair of human nature and moral apathy are the inevitable results 
of the rejection of the theistic doctrine is maintainable. It is, indeed, 
not strange that such an assertion should be made. For, assuredly, 
those who believe in a divine Governor of the universe can fairly 
claim that their creed implies the final triumph of all good, and the 
utter overthrow of all evil. Logically, indeed, it implies more than 
this, and the consistent believer in an overruling Providence should 
not scruple to affirm that "whatever is, is right." But, though a 
rational theism is necessarily optimistic, it does not follow that the 
sceptic must abandon all hope for humanity, or lack a stimulus to 
zealous moral endeavor. For, as a student of human history, he must 
admit that mankind has made ethical progress in the past, — and 
that, slow and fitful though this progress has been, it yet contains a 
promise of the gradual attainment to a higher moral standard in the 
future. If, on his hypothesis of the nature of the universe, man, with- 
out any supernatural interposition, has already evolved a moral con- 
sciousness, and if that moral consciousness has increased in strength 
and clearness as his intellectual and social nature has developed, 
surely he has no reason to dread for the race a general relapse into 
a non-moral condition. Even for those who believe that man origi- 
nates his own ethical ideal, and that it has no objective existence 
save as man himself is able to realize it, such ideal may yet remain a 
motive power to right living, and a touchstone by which to test his 
daily conduct. Let it indeed be frankly admitted that religion has in 
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this connection frequently been a valuable ally to morality. An ideal 
of goodness is often more vividly conceived by the mind, and more 
powerfully affects the feelings, when there is attributed to it a super- 
human personality and an external objective existence. But it is 
one thing to say, that the religious mode of representing the reality 
and worth of goodness and love and truth has been helpful to moral 
progress, and another thing to affirm, that always and with all persons 
it is essential. And while every one who thinks and feels must rec- 
ognize the tragic, and often terrible, facts of human nature and human 
life, yet he is a morbid and prejudiced spectator of the drama of 
existence, who cannot detect in himself and others, along with "much 
that is waste and many a weed, and many a passion run to seed," 
the "little good grain, too," that shall give a more abundant harvest 
in the future, if cultivated with wisdom and patience. 

Is there not, then, a justification for associations without, as well as 
within, the churches, for the furthering of greater earnestness in the 
moral life, and for the instruction of those who, while desirous of 
helping their fellows, feel the need of guidance as to the soundest prin- 
ciples and the best methods for the promotion of social well-being ? 
And surely they who have at heart the true interests of the churches 
need not fear the rivalry of those who strive for such ends. Rather 
can they safely say in the spirit of the Master, " Forbid them not, 
for he that is not against us is for us." p R TTri4IP 

WINDELBAND ON "THE PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY." 

It is our purpose, in this brief discussion of Professor Windelband's 
interesting chapter on ethics in his Praludien, to try to indicate how 
an application of the teleological method to ethics will lead neces- 
sarily to the consideration of metaphysical questions. 

A critical and teleological method seems to be necessary in this 
sphere, for if ethics is to be more than a mere history of moral ideas 
or description of moral experience, it must seek to explain and 
rationalize the moral consciousness. If, now, we seek for that which 
is fundamental in this moral experience, we find it expressed in the 
fact that something is demanded of us. If nothing can be required 
of men in their actions, no moral judgment can be passed on them. 
The consciousness of moral obligation, then, or Kant's imperative, 
is the fundamental ethical fact demanding explanation. If this be 
so, then the inductive and empirical methods will not solve the ethi- 
cal problem, because they will either fail to explain, or explain away 



